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SOME RECENT 


PUBLICA TIONS. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. By ALICE 
MEYNELL. $1.25. se 
The papers outside the descriptive 

and the critical are little sermons, ideal 

sermons—let no one uninstructed by 
them take fright at the title; they are 
not preachments; they are of the ser- 
mon’sright length, of about as long to 
read as the passage of a cathedral chant 
in the ear, and keeping throughout to 
the plain step of daily speech, they leave 

a sense of stilled singing on the mind 

they fill. * * * * Lessons in composli- 

tion of sound and vibrant English. 
: —George Meredith. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Eris W. 
PratTtie. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

We wish to call most particular atten- 
tion to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled “A 
Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written. The Nebraska stories 
throw so true a light upon recent con- 
ditions in the sub-arid belt that they 
explain, better than any political 
speeches or argument could do, the rea- 
sons why men in that part of the coun- 
try are advocating free silver. 

—Review of Reviews. 

“The only way to get an adequate 
idea of the value of such stories as 
‘The Three Johns’ and ‘Up the Gulch.’’ 
illustrating Western life and types, and 
of the author’s literary skill, as shown 
in ‘The Two Pioneers’ and ‘The Lady 


of Yesterday,’ is to read them.”’ 
—New York Journal. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. TrRatuu. Cloth 
$1.50. 

Page follows page of descriptions full 
of color and life and one finds rare 
charm in Mr. Traill’s narrative. When 
he goes into the history and political 
problems of Egypt he is very interest- 
ing. ‘‘A Breakwater of Barbarism”’ at- 
tracts attention by its title. It gives a 
picture of the frontier stronghold of 
Wady Halfa, ‘‘the finger-tip,’ so to speak, 
of the arm of British protective power 
in Egypt and as true a breakwaker of 
barbarism as any that is to be found on 
the face of the globe.—Chicago Record. 


AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

After considerable success in his own 
country as a writer of strong and inter- 


esting fiction, Stanley Waterloo has se-— 


cured recognition from the English 
critics. This was due in a measure to 
the kind offices of Walter Besant, whose 
visit to Chicago during the World’s 
Fair year brought him into contact with 
Chicago writers and greatly interested 
him in those who have contributed to 
the fiction of the decade. But it is 
hardly fair to Mr. Waterloo to claim for 
Mr. Besant a friendly word of introduc- 
tion, for his books have been received in 
England on their merits, and thus far 
the sales have been much larger than 
either Mr. Waterloo or his most sangu- 
ine friends dared expect.—Chicago Post. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


This new Irish novel is a story of the 
uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 
Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 
dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 
of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

The charming Irish talesof Mr. Frank 
Mathew have with good reason attracted 
considerable attention. One enthu- 
siastic critic has indeed announced that 
‘‘Treland has found her Kipling.’’ * * * 
Mr. Mathew is at his best in his char- 
acter sketches. What an astonishing 
gallery of Irish priests, beggars, rebels, 
peasants, rectors—-in fact, of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women—we 
have here presented. * * *OCA work 
which should place the author in the 
position of the Irish novelist of the day. 
— Whitehall Revier. 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in ‘the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 
snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 

The story is founded on a Scandina- 
vian myth—that of the great white 
witch wolf, that, disguised as a beauti- 
ful woman, lured her victims on to 
their fate through love. * * * The 
whole story is a fine bit of word paint- 
ing, and combined with the mysterious 
air of a legend and the masterly art of 
simplicity.— Boston Herald. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLorENcE 
L. SNOw. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Eda- 
mund H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


One hundred numbered copies on 
Japan paper, with etched litle-page, and 
in special binding. Price on application. 

She finds movement, even within its 
restriction, and she gets ahead! Her 
movement is not that of the swallow, 
perpetually returning, but of the lark, 
which mounts while it sings. If in her 


Muse's onward, upward flight the course 


is sometimes veiled from our clearest 
vision, by some mist of the morning, 
she relaxes not her flight and emerges 
at last into the translucent ether.— 7'he 
Lotus. 


ECCE PUELLA. By Wiu1am Snarp. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. 

‘*To the woman of thirty.’’ 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expressien for 
eolor, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. | 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETNIS. 
By ROBERT Brip@xks. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

ica. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, atta” I geek eee 1.50 
I 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 


ment of Religions. A book of selections 

giving points of harmony between the re- 
resentatives of the various religions. 
dited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. _.30 
Applied Religion 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 
III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 


IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 
The oe of the World. (First Series.) 
ie oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... ) 

. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... beach | 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason vaste 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 


Be ME By vc oc ceccccc vies cecccer «10 
Ten Great Novels............. a ae bared 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........  .1¢ 
The Selfishness of Grief..................... .05 
Death as a Friend (out of it Gicbécs 0454403 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 

What is Materialism? 
The Dual ystery What is Spirituality | eo 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ .05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
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E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 


‘*This book [now in its fourth = is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by F. P. 


POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 
OURS bok cc Five cks ks a 20C. 


Price Reduced from 50Qc. 


WRITINCS BY 


JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies. Cloth, beveled, red edges, 
109 pages, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS :—Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Aa- 
dresses, Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘“*Words brave and true. Every word the au- 
thor indites is golden, and should be read by 
young and old. Such books are genuine uplifts 
of heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, 
if we ever do, through earth’s sordid dust and 
mire, we shall have men like James H. West; o 
thank for finding our way there.”— Chicago Even 
ing Journal. 


URLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL 
In Prose and Verse. Cloth, Bevelled 
red edges, 106 pages, 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAUO. 
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NuMBER 1. 


f unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 

more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
luw and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 


and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 


Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 


But little do or can the best of us: 

That little is achieved through Liberty. 
Who, then, dares hold, emancipated thus, 
His fellows shall continue bound? Wot J, 
Who live, love, labor freely, nor discuss 

A brother's right to freedom. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


a | 


Note the acknowledgments in another column of 
the contributions to the Congress funds. Is your 
name in the list? He who gives timely help gives 
double help. Five dollars makes an annual member. 


Twenty-five dollars a life member. All sums grate- 


fully received. 


A correspondence writes: “A book should be pub-— 


lished with such illustrative material as the article 
in the Mew England Magazine on “The Institutional 
Church,” with some particulars concerning such 
churches as All Souls Church, Chicago, Dr. Kerr’s 
work in Rockford, Miss Bartlett’s work in Kalamazoo, 
etc. It would be a surprise to many to find that there 


are churches that are not sectarian. There is a la-— 


mentable lack of knowledge of what religion is good 
for, as illustrated by the free churches. Such a book 


would give instruction and information.” 
><-2-—s 


Dogmatism finds its last refuge in politics. Long 
after it has vanished from the field of theological vision 
it remains to obscure the political horizon. When- 
ever the political debater seeks refuge in the assump- 
tion that his opponent is wanting in the intelligence 
and integrity which he himself claims, that moment he 
yields to the tyranny of the dogmatic spirit. This 
country can better survive whatever calamities may 
be in store for it incident to the election of either 
presidential candidate, more readily, than it can recover 
from the great harm done to manhood by the heat of 
partizanship, and the hardness of political bigotry. 
Beyond all “issues” we beg of our readers to remember 


that the problems before us are complex and com- 
plicated; that wise men and honest men are found on 
both sides. Beware then of impugning the motives 
to the opponent which you recognize as unfair and 
unjust in your own case. It is hard for earnest men 
to be patient with those who differ from them and to 
hold profound convictions in a tolerant spirit, but 
this is the task of the American citizen. The high 


demands placed upon the philanthropist and the hu- 
manitarian. 


ee <-2:- —J! 


No more striking and poetical vindication of the 
law which secures the garnishing of the tombs of the 
prophets which were stoned has occurred for a long 
time than the recent unveiling of the monument 
erected to the memory of John Brown, the hero of 
Harper's Ferry. The monument is erected over his 
erave, situated in the heart of the Adirondacks. Now 
the grave, monument, and the two hundred and forty- 
hive acres of land which once belonged to John Brown 
are turned over to the state of New York by the 
“John Brown Association,” to be held as a perpetual 
reservation. And this, not because John Brown rashly 
violated the law of the land at Harper’s Ferry, not 
because he attempted the impossible, but because he 
did it all for liberty, because he did it with an eye 
single to the elevation and glory of man; for this reason 
his soul will continue to march on. 

—— oo 

It has been our pleasure for many years to commend 
to our readers. the high service of the “Ladies’ Com- 
mission on Sunday School Books,” whose business it 
is to sift out of the great mass of so-called Sunday 
school and children’s literature the small percentage 
of truly commendable books worthy the attention of 
children. Irom time to time they have published the 
result of their careful investigation. The last annual 
list can now be obtained upon application, addressed 
to the above commission, 25 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. The commission asks and deserves the heart- 
iest co-operation of ministers and Sunday school 
superintendents in placing these lists before a much 
wider constituency than the special Sunday school, 


child, or worker. Parents, teachers, and librarians . 


will find they have special usefulness and interest. 
We hope from time to time to publish some of these 
supplementary lists in these columns. 


> 2 - —? 


Lord Salisbury may not be wholly to our liking in 
his political views, and his statesmanship may at times 
be unsound, but certainly his estimation of church 
fairs, etc., is particularly wholesome, and the people 
who listened to a recent speech from him at a “charity 
ball and church bazaar,” given in the interest of a 


. London church, must have heard something more to 


their profit than to their pleasure. We clip the follow- 
ing extract from Zhe Watchman. 


“I cannot help thinking there is something wrong in 
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_ the state of Christian feeling among the laity which 


makes these strange devices necessary. The bazaar, 
or the dinner, or the ball, may furnish a portion of the 
money which is required. But it satisfies no self- 
discipline; it leaves no feeling of devotion, or gratitude, 
or beneficence behind it. It uses the largest amount 
of material with the smallest amount of moral im- 


provement that is possible.” 


—— 

The following poiits urged in the “pastoral letter” 
with which the minister of All Souls Church at Janes- 
ville, Wis., opens the fall campaign, referred to in our 
news column, are applicable to a wider constituency, 
they indicate the lines upon which usefulness will 
come into other parishes. Somewhat condensed and 
eeneralized, they are as follows: 1. Be.on hand 
promptly every Sunday morning, stormy Sundays in- 
cluded. 2. Speak to the strangers who may chance 
to sit near you, make them feel welcome, they will 


‘come again. 3. Remember the fifteen-minute social 


chat at the close of the Sunday service; help make 
the church service as homelike as possible. 4. Do 
not forget the question box; ask serious questions 
which you desire to have publicly discussed. 5. Re- 
main if possible in the Sunday school, “the school of 
religious. culture.” 6. Bear in mind that your 
preacher is a busy man and cannot know everything 
that is needed in and by the parish. 7. Do not forget 
the finances, invest as heavily as you can in the moral 
and religious advancement of the city. 8. Active in- 
terest in the study classes. 9. You are not expected 
to endorse everything the preacher says, he respects 
your mental liberty, and desires to help you use it. 
10. Help in the home missionary work, let others 
know the spirit and the purpose of the free church. 
i. 

We take great pleasure in calling attention to the 
announcement in our advertising columns entitled 
‘Tree Scholarship,’ and we hope there is at least one 
ambitious man or woman in some one of the numerous 
parishes into which THe New Unity enters who 
will profit by this offer, and help themselves largely 
through a year in college, by an energetic venture 
along the line indicated. Chicago alone offers an 
easy field for such an achievement, if rightly worked. 
Let the states of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois 
and Michigan offer each a similar field. We are sure 
there are Ministers and parishes in all these states who 
would gladly co-operate in such a laudable effort. It 
means not only help to a liberal education for some 
striving young man or woman, but it is strengthening 
the foundations upon which The New _ Unity rests 
and spreading its gospel. Our present publishers 
have shown commendable energy in improving the 
mechanical appearance of THe New Unity and we 
cordially appeal to our readers to show their apprecia- 
tion of the same by a prompt renewal of their sub- 
scriptions, and active co-operation with them to in- 
crease the list. When the times are hard, then, if ever, 
is the time to appeal to the ethical sanctions and inspira- 
tions of life. ‘The only sure cure for hard times is more 
goodness in the individual life. Who will be the first 
one to secure a college scholarship? Will it be a boy 
ora girl? Where will he or she conduct the interest- 
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ing campaign? The senior editor of this paper has no 
direct connection with the business management, but 
he will be glad to council and aid any young man or 
young woman who will try to help themselves in this 
way. 


ee -2e- 


Concerning the Liberal Congress at Indian- 
apolis. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, Geneva, N. Y.: 


“IT am deeply interested in the Congress of Liberal So- 
cieties, and am hoping for the coming of that day when 
creeds shall fail to separate the children of a common 
I‘ather. I see that memberships for the third year are now 
due, and inclose check for ten dollars.” 


I’. H. Band, Wenona, IIl.: 


“IT am glad to do something for the cause of liberal re- 
ligion; herewith find inclosed cheek for annual member- 
ship.” 


J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn.: 


“Here is ten dollars for 1896 to help the Congress along. 
I would like to do more.” 


Pastor of a prominent Congregational Church in 
Indiana: 


“T am intensely interested in the general project and in 
the subjects to be discussed. I am interested in “The 
Chureh of the Free.” In two churches that I have the 
honor to serve the creed test has been abolished and the 
candidate for membership makes only the pledge to work 
in harmony with others, earnestly seeking to govern: his 
life by the spirit of Christ, and do good to others. I shall 
be very glad to attend the Congress if I can get away at 
that time, and should be glad to aid in any way in making 
it a success.” 


The Pastor of'a Universalist Church in Ohio: 


“I intend to. go to Indianapolis. I attended a part of the 
second Liberal Congress at Chicago, and felt the atmos- 
phere a good one to breathe. I feel sure that a good many 
ministers of our church (Universalist) sympathize deeply 
with the Liberal Congress work. And we ought to be more 
open in the expression of that sympathy. My sympathy 
has been growing in that direction ever since I have been 
taking Tork New Unity. Iam a minister. Have three 
small parishes in southeastern Ohio. It is uphill work lib- 
eralizing my people when. our denominational organs are 
so sectarian and conservative. But I have done a little at 
it, I think, and hope to do more. I hope I shall be able to 
help the work of the Liberal Congress more than I have yet 
done. THE NEw Unity has done me a world of good. 
EK. P. Powell's articles are treasures of thought.” 


EK. B. Cake, Maysville, Ky.: 


“I am looking forward to the Congress at Indianapolis 
with growing interest. Hitherto I have been unable to 
attend. The masses have but little interest in religion; it 
is too much other-world and other-where. If open minds 
can in the field of construction, as they have in the field of 
criticism, prove their right to be here, the Congress may 
Serve as a great inspiration to those engaged in putting in 
foundations for the superstructure of the coming years.” 


From a prominent woman in the West: 


“I send membership dues to the Congress; it ought to have 
been sent long ago. I consider the Congress one of the 
great evolutions om the lines of scientific religion. It is the 
air of the free religious association, of which I have been 
a member for twenty-five years. No great movement rises 
suddenly, or comes early to maturity. Nature is patient: 
she knows she has law and order on the side of her laws.” 


From one of the Directors: 


“I have nothing to say or do on the subject, but to pro- 
claim my interest and excuse my inaction. I hope you will 
have a good meeting at Indianapolis. I regret that I can- 


not be present. I inclose my contribution; wish I could 
make it larger.” | 


From a woman reader in Springfield, Ohio: 


“I have never lost my interest in the Congress, and 
through THe New Unity I have kept myself informed 
of its doings. I hope to qualify as an annual member be. 
fore the Indianapolis meeting.” 


From Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madison, Wis.: 


“Shall be unable to attend the meeting at Indianapolis, 
but I hope it may prove a great success; will contribute 


my mite later on.” 
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From Rey. Victor E. Southworth, Janesville, Wis.: 


“You may most certainly count on the permanent sym- 
pathy of my people and myself in the work of the Congress. 
I send my personal membership pledge, and promise to 
secure at least one each from my church here and The Free 
Religious Society in Milton and Evansville. I regret that 
I cannot be in Indianapolis in October, but feel that my 
money will go farther than my presence. With only high 
anticipations of the greatest usefulness of the Congress, 
ete. ea a 


What May Be Expected at Indianapolis? 


This is a. question that our correspondents are be- 
geinning to ask us. It is too soon to give definite 
answer. But it is safe to say that it will be the most 
significant because the most deliberate meeting yet 
held in the interest of the Congress idea. The first 
two sessions held under the friendly auspices of Sinai 
Temple, Chicago, may have been too successful, they 
so outreached the expectations of the original signers 
that the result was distrusted. The first meeting un- 
der the inspiration of the parliament proved the time 
so ripe for a movement of this kind that many who 
were praying for the very results shrank back lest 
the results might come before they had even prepared 
their own minds for the thing they were praying for. 
There was a curious psychological assertion of. the 
conservative instinct of the human soul where it was 
least expected. Many who deplored the denomina- 
tional spirit and who believed that sectarian lines, par- 
ticularly among those pledged to reason in religion, 
were afraid that some denominational interests might 
suffer. So unwittingly the prayer ascribed to Con- 
stantine in his earlier years was somewhat paralleled, 
“OQ Lord, make me chaste and temperate and self-deny- 
ing;—but not just yet.” Probably those who will 
come to the meeting at Indianapolis will represent 
the constituency who are willing to begin now the 


work of ameliorating the denominational spirit, and. 


the ignoring of sectarian fences. Those who come 
will hear high words in the opening sermon by Rev. 
Philip Moxom; they will hear the discussion of the 
Foundations of Religion, by such speakers as Dr. 
Hirsch, E. P. Powell, Paul Frothingham and others. 
They will hear the Church of the Free set forth by 
Drs. Thomas, Shutter, Rev. R.. W. White, Reid 
Stuart, Dr. Canfield, Rev. Celia P. Woolley and 
others. They will hear the sympathy of religions and 
the fraternity of the sects presented by Dr. Rexford, 
\W. A. College of Aurora; Rev. W. C. Gordon of 
Michigan City; Dr. Carus, Wm. C. Gannett and others. 
They will hear the sociological problems of the church 
discussed by Caroline J. Bartlett, W. R. Lord of St. 
Paul, Rabbi Stoltz of Chicago and others. 

In addition to all this they will hear the practical 


problems of publications, service. book, missionary 
work, local and territorial organizations discussed; 
these are the questions that will come up. We are in 
correspondence with many other speakers who hope 
to be there. The aim will be not to discuss subjects 
exhaustively, but inspiringly. Many short addresses, 
not wanting in learning or ability, rather than a few 
lengthy essays. The general secretary is still at work 
on the program at his summer home at Tower Hill, 
a definite publication of which is postponed to as 
late a date as practical in the interest of completeness. 
No labor is being spared to perfect the details, con- 
cerning hotel accommodations, railroads, etc. Na- 
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turally most of those who come, will come in their 
individual capacity representing individual -member- 
ship, which at present represents the most confident 
constituency. But we trust a few societies at least 
will show their faith in this work by sending their 
official representatives, and in that way secure the 
largest return of inspiration and wisdom for the home 
work and home worker. Get ready to come to In- 
dianapolis. The secretary invites correspondence 
with individual societies as well as with members. 
Meanwhile, let the rally of individual members con- 
tinue to increase. We need money, large sums if we 
can get them, never to the exclusion of small sums 
upon which we must depend. We refrain from 
further editorial comment, believing that the best in- 
terpretation of this meeting is given in the extracts 
trom the letters from correspondents, which we publish 
from time to time. 


: = -e: —# 
The Worker’s Sunday Service. 


In reply to criticism passed upon the holding of a mass 
labor meeting on Sunday. 


Lord, is thy Sabbath too holy 
For righting the people’s wrongs? 
Are pleas for the poor and helpless 
Less pure than sacred songs? 


Are the thoughts of the earnest, striving 
To lift men from despair, 3 

Less welcome to Thee, their Father, 
Than the breath of selfish prayer? 


- 


Do true, brave words outspoken 

lor million hearts that bleed, 
Reveal a faith less loyal 

Than the words of a formal creed? 


Is the fervor of strong men using 
Their strength for the good of all, 
Not more of a consecration 
Than the preacher’s sacred call? 


Is the thronging of toiling thousands 
Under the open blue, 

To lift their dim fhoughts upward 
After the just and true, 


Not more of a holy service, 
A worship of things divine, 

Than prayer for one’s own salvation 
Over the bread and wine? 


Bring gold and gems to this temple, 
This chureh of the growing mind, 

Whose creed and solemn ritual. 
Are “The Good of Humankind.” 


The gold of Thought—none other! 
We rear no costly dome 
To buy the grace of Heaven 
With the price of the poor man’s home! 


The gems of Love and Justice! 
Such only should adorn 

The brow of the priest uplifted 
To greet the coming morn,— 


The morn of that better Sabbath 
When the heart can truly rest 

In the thought that all God’s people 
Throughout the world are blessed; 


When not the few and favored, 
*"Mid velvet-cushioned ease, 

Perform the double service 
Themselves and God to please, 


The while their broken brethren 
Made paupers by their greed, 
(‘rawl into wretched bhovels 
To hide their naked need: 


But when, in God’s great temple, 
Whose altar is man’s heart, 

All souls by hope made reverent, 
Take glad and equal part. 


OAKES KURLEIGH. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


“Destructive vs. Constructive Preaching in 


the Liberal Pulpit.” 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE BY REV. CARLETON F. BROWN OF SAINT 
CLOUD, MINN. 


This subject is not one of my own choosing. I am not 
sure that I even understand what it means. I am em- 
barrassed by a sense of inability to comprehend the liberal 
pulpit as a force of destruction. The very word liberal 
suggests the generous spirit of “live and let live,” and does 
not breathe of a crusade of extermination. 

Other men who do not understand the liberal church may 
easily conceive of it as destructive, but judged by the 
spirit and intention of the liberal church itself, there is nei- 
ther vindictive malice in the spirit in which its work is 
undertaken nor ruin in the result achieved. It is no more 
a work of destruction than is the taking of bricks from the 
pile to build them into the wall. 

For, I think we are justified in making a distinction be- 
tween liberal and the iconoclast, and in ruling out the icono- 
clastic spirit as truly representative of the liberal church. 

In speaking of the “destructive” work of the liberal pul- 
pit, I suppose that the ancient, fortified castle of conserva- 
tism, “orthodoxy,” is implied as the object of siege or as- 


sault. And I will not attempt to deny that even with the 


liberal churches the sight of those frowning battlements 
often arouses the aggressive military spirit. There is a re- 
ligious “jingoism’”’ as truly as a political, which loves to 
parade as the “‘chureh militant.” 

We have became so accustomed to sectarian warfares 
that we almost regard them as the only means possible for 
the propagation of new truth. We say that a new idea 
must establish itself by revolution; that a campaign of ex- 
termination must be zealously waged against old preju- 
dices until they are driven from the citadel of popular ac- 
ceptance. 

“Magna est veritas et prevalebit,” is written on the ban- 
ners of the crusaders; and so we have associated the triumph 
of truth with the thought of a belligerent crusade. 

Let me answer my question as to the proper place of de- 
structiveness in the liberal pulpit, by asking another, which 
has confronted each generation of truth-seekers and truth- 
discoverers, viz.: “What attitude shall be assumed by the 
truth of to-day toward the truth of yesterday, which still 
fights desperately to retain its position of popular accep- 
tance?” | 

If we read history more carefully and more philosophi- 
cally we shall find that deep underlying the revolutionary 
battles by which the introduction of new truths have been 
attended, there has been a continuous development separ- 


' able by no lines of cleavage, through which the new truth 


has developed as a fulfillment of the old. It was this which 
Jesus had in mind when he declared that he came “not to 
destroy, but to fulfill” the religion of his time. It was not 
to any verbal fulfillment of words of ancient seers that he 
referred; but to the general scope of his work in its rela- 
tion to the traditional Jewish faith. His preaching was a 
“fulfillment” of Judaism in the sense that it was built upon 
it as a foundation, that it was developed from Judaism as 
a source as the widening stream is the fulfillment of the 
brook. | 

These words have a special suggestiveness to-day to the 
large and increasing number who call themselves religious 
liberals, and who stand in an attitude of opposition to the 
orthodox (that is the popularly accepted) religious systems 
and creeds of to-day. 

There are two ways of regarding every creed, every philos- 
ophy, every institution, in existence among men. It is ei- 
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ther more or less true or it is more or less false. No church 
has yet reached the ultimate statement of belief. No philos- 
opher has yet included in his definition both sides of the 
truth. No institution has succeeded in realizing perfectly 


-and consistently the objects for which it was established. 


Consequently they are all more or less false. Here is the 
position of skepticism, in its criticism of the structures 
which men have reared in the name of religion. In each 
there is a flaw. 

But, on the other hand, in each institution there is found 
some useful adaption to human life—in each creed, however 
cruel or illogical, there is some phase of truth, and so all 
are more or less true. The difference between these two 
attitudes is infinite in spirit and in result. One preserves 
the continuity with the past. The other isolates its own 
tiny drop from the ocean of human thought and experience. 

I am saying nothing, I hope, to discourage loyalty to truth 
or convictions—I am not saying that the old traditions are 
after all as good as the larger truths which have come for- 
ward to take their place. I am simply protesting against 
the hostile spirit of antagonism to the old beliefs of or- 
thodoxy which is sometimes exhibited by men who eéall 
themselves liberals—men who come not to fulfill but to de 
Stroy. | 

True liberalism from its very nature cannot be polemic 
in its spirit. The broader sweep of the circle, the less clash- 
ing will there be with the orbits of smaller circles, and 
when we get to the great outer circle of truth which in- 
cludes the universe, it will sweep on its way without cross- 
ing any of the more restricted paths. 

Antagonisms swarm under the microscope, but they fade 
away entirely before the telescope. The wider the view, 
the more perfect the harmony of nature is seen to be. 

Antagonisms, bitternesses, jealousies, thrive on the lower 
planes of truth, in the technical discussions of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, of the Synods and confessions, but they 
die away in the pure upper air of Truth. There abides se- 
rene magnanimity— 

‘Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.” 

As Emerson says finely: “Nature will not have us fret 
and fume. When we come out of the caucus, or the bank, 
or the abolition convention, or the temperance meeting, or 
the transcendental club, into the fields and woods she says 
to us: ‘So hot? My little sir! ” 

Antagonism means exclusive. A chureh or a man who 
antagonizes the old beliefs thereby places them outside the 


circumference of his circle. The liberal church worthy the 


name must be broad enough so that it will not exclude or- 
thodoxy, or the age will produce a chureh which will be 
broad enough to include both orthodox and heterodox. 

Shelley has given to us, in his figure of the Titan Pro- 
methus, chained for a thousand years to the rock, and tor- 
tured by Zeus the tyrant god, a most wonderful picture of 
defiance sublime. Not even the most frightful torments 
could subdue his invincible soul. Through the ages of his 
suffering he nurses in his heart a majestic fury at the in- 
justice which tyrannizes over the world. And we admire 
the inconquerable spirit breathing curses upon his divine 
tyrant. But at length he learns a new nobleness. The 
curses die upon his lips, calmness replaces his ferocity, and 
with a new kindliness of heart he retracts even the curse 
which he had uttered against Zeus. 

Prometheus: “It doth repent me words are quick and vain; 


Grief for awhile is blind. and so was mine. 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain.”’ 


And then his antagonism is swallowed up in a diviner 
magnanimity; and with that wish that not even the tyrant 
god who had bound him should suffer pain, the age of his 
release comes, and the reign of Zeus the tyrant is ended. 

Magnanimity is diviner than the holiest hatred. The age 
of freedom dawns at last when curses and prejudices and 
jealousies have been forgotten. | 

The breastworks of ancient, intrenched tradition are im- 
pregnable against direct assault. They can only be cap- | 
tured by throwing out a line which shall surround the 
camps of both hostile forces. We have forgotten too often 
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that the aim of true liberalism is not to destroy the old, but 
to fulfill it. 

Suppose we pause a moment and ask ourselves what it 
is after all to which we object so strenuously in orthodoxy? 

Someone doubtless will answer: ‘‘We object to the ab- 

surd, historical delusion that Jesus was God.” 
- Well, is he not God of very God? There can be no dispute 
about divinity when we see it in the eyes of Jesus or any 
other man. It speaks for itself; we are compelled to be- 
lieve in it. And the world has caught the flash of the 
divine in the face of Jesus and will never give it up. Our 
orthodox friends have done well to show men God once in 
human flesh. Let us agree most heartily, and try to show 
men God always in human flesh. They have done well to 
strive valiantly for the truth of a God in three persons. That 
is three times as true as a God in one person. Let us show 
them God in a million persons. 

But our objector still continues: “We must deny totally 
the creed which teaches that by accepting the vicarious 
sacrifice of one, others may escape suffering.” 

But is not this the very law of life? Are we not, all of 
us, born into the world, accepting the toil, struggle, suf- 
fering of the myriads who have lived before us? Does not 
every noble life of burden-bearing lighten the shoulders of 
the millions yet to come, even to the ages of eternity? Let 
us agree then, with the manifest, indisputable fact that 
suffering has saved the world, not on one Calvary alone, but 


on thousands of humble, unmarked, calvaries as well. 


“The unknown good that rest 

In God’s still memory, folded deep; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed 
And scorned to blot it with a name.”’ 


Let us believe even more than orthodoxy can in the sacri- 
ficial atonement, and let us show men that our sacrifice and 
heroism is still to save the world of the future. 

Our objector, however, still persists: “We must protest 
against the notion that the Bible was written by God and 
possesses divine authority for men.” 

If not from God, whence then comes the inheritance of 
truth, the inspiring prophecy of a golden age? All truths 
are rays from the soul of light at the center of the 
universe. The rays reach us refracted by the murky atmos- 
phere of tradition, separated into color by the intervening 
prisms of human interpretation, but still they are rays 
from the same source. whether they have passed through 
the mind of an Isaiah, a Gautama, a Shelley or a Newton. 
Orthodoxy has done well to insist upon reverence for in- 
spired truth. Let us carry this reverence into our dealings 
with all recognized truth and beauty. Let us emphasize more 
than even orthodoxy the absolute authority which Truth— 
God’s great word—has for the operations of human minds 
and the guidance of human lives. 

“But,” pursues the critic, “we must at least deny the 
miracles with which supernatural religion is fondly lux- 
uriant.”’ 

‘Rather let us affirm the “commonplace of miracles.’”’ Men 
cannot be reverent enough before the daily miracle of sun- 
rise and sunset. The mystery of the universe is crowded 
into every common “flower in crannied wall.” The passage 
of the Red Sea, of the falling of Jericho’s walls could not 
call forth more wonder from the intelligent mind. “A 


mouse,” cries Walt Whitman, “is miracle enough to stagger 


Sextillions of infidels.” Let us show men the miracles of 
hature so that they will not need to feast their awe on 
tales of the supernatural. If we but open men’s eyes wider 
they will see miracles every day, nay, they will feel each 
moment the mystery of the universe throbbing in every 
heart pulse. 

So with every dogma of the church. They are all par- 
tial statements of truths, needing only to be amplified—to 
have their exclusive limits removed. And the true liberal 
religion is constructed by addition to orthodoxy, instead 
of by subtraction from it. 

When we can make the world understand that we do 
not want to tear up the roots of their faith but only to set 
it growing, we shall find all prejudices removed. We are 
not seeking to destroy their reverence, but to increase it. 
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We seek to teach men reverence also for the name of na- 
ture which orthodoxy has blasphemed, to reveal a new sa- 
credness in the great world which orthodoxy has despised 
as secular or profane. We are to add to their recognition 
of God in Jesus a recognition of the divine in all life. We 
are not only to accept sacrifices made for us, but are in our 
turn to make sacrifices for the salvation of those who come 
after us. Our standard of living is not to be toned down 
in its requirement of honesty, noble-heartedness, usefulness, 
although we do not focus our whole moral endeavor on 
keeping the Sabbath, going to church and staying away 
from the theater. The spirit of the liberal pulpit must in 
this respect be that of Jesus, who said: “Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees ye shall all likewise perish.” And so the new, 
broader religion which the liberal pulpit is to preach is to 
out-bound the old on every side. 

The attempt to reform orthodoxy by elimination does not 
result in liberal religion, but. in an empty negativism. 
Strike out Jesus because he cannot be proved to be God; 
throw away the Bible because there are flaws on every 
page; deny the redemption of humanity; refuse to ac- 
knowledge the miracles, or to see life’s daily, unceasing 
miracle—and you will soon have reduced faith to zero. 

And here the process of elimination must always end 
if carried to its logical conclusion, for every doctrine in 
every creed, and every postolate in philosophy is more or 
less false. 

But it is also more or less true. There is truth enough in 
those old creeds to develop. The ugliest, dirt-stained bulb 
develops into the fragrant, stainless lily. The sourest fruit 
is mellowed by summer sunshine. If we desire proof of 
the divine power which lives at the heart of every form 
of religion, it is most conclusively found in the existence of 
these seeds of truth concealed under the overgrowth of tra- 
dition, however fantastic and monstrous. Start the seed 
growing and it will push its way up through the tangled 
overgrowth. The tradition will wither and fall aside and 
the truth will emerge. There is a divine power for growth 
in it. 7 

Even the thorny cactus ef Calvinism, which one of us a 
eentury ago might have pronounced incapable of producing 
anything of beauty, is to-day blossoming out in fragrance 
and loveliness. 

And orthodoxy itself, in the historical evolution of re- 
ligion, has been a great step (and a necessary step, I be- 
lieve) in the ascent from paganism to the larger freedom 
which is opening before religion to-day. Catholicism and 
evangelical Protestantism, however we may regard them 
at the present time, have each marked onward steps in 
Christendom. 

This is true not only historically in the evolution of re- 
ligion, but also in the development of individual character. 
The moral devotion and spiritual fervor of orthodoxy have 
been legitimate and powerful forces in the evolution of 
many a man’s earlier religious life. But at length the ex- 
pansion of his reasoning power brings him to detect fallacies 
which lay until now unperceived in his creed, and hence- 
forth he is stirred with the spirit of revolution. He has 
himself climbed up the ladder of orthodoxy to a broader 
view. Having at length reached a plane of thought and 


purpose where he can stand without its assistance, he has 


no further use for it and proceeds to kick it over. 

This is reaction, not progress. Let your scorn and your 
indignation in the contemplation of the surviving remnants 
of old-time belief and institution be tempered by the re- 
flection that it is the “rock whence ye were bewn and the 
hole of the pit whence ye were digged.” 

Tradition, according to Max Muller, is always a necessary 
condition of knowledge. We stand connected by tradition 
with the thought and experience of the undated past. 
We must not drop this chain whose links have been pa- 
tiently forged by the long line of unknown ancestors, but 
must keep a firm hold upon it and link indissolubly to it 
our own glowing, living thought. And the religion of the 
present, as truly as the thought of the present, stands hope- 
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lessly in debt to inheritance. In our intoxicating sense of 
new found freedom we have too often striven to break the 
chain of continuity ‘which connected us with the past. Our 
transcendental self has glorified in its ability to create its 
Own universe. In our scornful impatience we have despised 
and attempted to destroy the outgrown thought and senti- 
ment of the past, the very inheritance of which has made 
our present attainment possible. A rational development 
always attaches to the past and looks to the future. 

Liberal religion, the religion of evolution, can, least of 
all, afford to cut itself off from this continuity with the 
past. We cannot afford to lose the glorious inheritance of 
the ages through a narrow spirit of iconoclasm. 

What if saint, martyr, prophet of old, did not come up to 
what we somewhat arrogantly call our measure of truth 
to-day? Were they not noble figures in the age-long strug- 
gle of humanity, whose toil yearning, suffering has be- 
queathed to us ever broader, richer stores of truth? 

When we study religious history in the same spirit that 
we trace geologic evolution, we shall not be filled with super- 
cillious, irritated scorn at the paleozoic and mesozoic ages 
of religious thought. Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Luther—we 
have a right to inherit their glory without making vain at- 
tempt to prove that they thought and prayed as we do. 
We have a right to a broader fellowship in time past and 
present than with the few who subscribe to our creed. Our 
spiritual fellowship is with all souls who strove for truth, 
who loved their human kind. 

In these later days natural science has shown us the uni- 
fication of all physical forms of life. Clod and flower and 
bird have been brought into relation to each other and their 
seeming contradictions have been included in the larger 
sweep of universal law. : 

Religion has long claimed, at least in its philosophy, to 
believe in the unity of the universe. It remains for it to 
follow the example of natural science and to classify all 
its various and seemingly contradictory forms of belief and 
worship. in their relation to the whole. Its philosophy can 
only be realized by a breadth of sympathy which shall be 
able to unify all creeds. For all historical forms of re 
ligion, all the crude hope, fear, devotion of human hearts, 
Which has found expression in homely fetich or vaulted 
cathedral must be ineluded. The true religion, like the 
true philosophy or the true science, must describe a circle 
of infinite sweep which shall include all smaller clashing 
“Ures. 

Those who strive to take the world by their shoulders 
and carry it back to reverse the decisions of ancient coun- 
cils, labor in vain. History cannot be made to retrace her 
steps and correct ancient mistakes. Nature never undoes 
her work, but always proceeds by modification and evolu- 
tion to higher forms. So, orthodoxy cannot be annihilated 
by retracing the course of history and rectifying in suc- 
cession the mistakes of blundering councils and careless 
scribes, which have woven themselves into its fabric. Or- 
thodoxy must be recognized as a step in the everlasting 
process of things. It can only be outgrown. We seek not 
its destruction but its evolution. We will not uproot the 
creeds, but rather cultivate the imperishable seed-truths 
which are contained in the traditional faiths, until they 
burst into blossom. This, if I understand it, is to be the 
work of the liberal pulpit. Even the shrill note of the 
iconoclast is drowned in the universal, majestic harmonies 
of the symphony of religions. 

‘‘Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell 
That mind and soul according well 


May make one music as before, 
But vaster!”’ 


Then there was a hum 
Of sudden voices echoing, “Come! come! 
Arise, awake! Clear summer has forth walked 
Unto the clover-sward and she has talked 
Full soothingly to every nested finch. 
. . +  Onee more, sweet life begin.”’ 
—Keats. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: fiveryone Re. 
| sponsible for His Own. 


Correspondence. 


The Annual Tower Hill Grove Meeting. 

A perfect day overhead, fine roads underfoot, a fresh- 
ness over all the face of the beautiful hills and valleys, 
born of recent showers, a cowfortable realization that a 
magnificent crop is harvested and the stacks ready for 
the thresher, a joyous anticipation of meeting friends and 
kindred from afar, a knowledge, capable of proof by a 
kick of the heel under the seat of the canopy top, that 
a substantial picnic dinner is to be counted upon, and 
an assurance that food for mind and heart are provided 
at the end of the journey—such a combination of cireun- 
stances would give zest to a ride anywhere and any time. 

But better still is it when the place at which all these 
attractions focalize is Tower Hill, with its magnificent 
view of the broad sweep of the Wisconsin river and the blue 
hills beyond, with its dainty ecttages hanging like bird’s- 
nests onto the slope of the side hill, with its ferny depths 
of shady woods and its airy heights where the industrious 
windmill gleams in the sun «and seldom stops in these 
breezy days its beneficent work of furnishing abundantly 
to all who come the sweetest and purest of water. But 


when, to crown all, the occasion is the annual Tower Hill 


(;rove meeting, with its traditions of other and long past 
beautiful days, enriched by tender memories and high 
thoughts, sanctified by holy impetus to nobler living andl 
wider thinking, then, indeed, is the day to be remem- 
bered long and lovingly. 

Long before the stirring blast of the bugle announced 
the hour of meeting the pavilion was well filled, but with 
iis open sides the service seemed to include the river and 
the woods and the hills, and the folks who sat under the 
trees, and the very birds in the air, and the faithful dogs 
Which had followed their masters so many miles. 

The opening poem read by Mr. Jones, “Just for To-day,” 
touched the keynote that rang out clearly and sweetly 
all through Miss Caroline Bartlett’s sermon. This sermon. 
“What of a Day?” opened with an exquisite bit of word 
painting, a description of a sunrise in the Swiss moun- 
tains that might inspire an artist to do great things, and 
which readily lent itself to the thought that each of us 
into whose heart the sunshine of God's love is so munifi- 
cently poured, must pass it along to others and diffuse 
sunshine in our daily life. 

Shadows will fall upon our path, storms will darken our 
days and long nights seem to hide the light, but “the 
sun of righteousness will rise with healing in his wings,” 
and shining upon us be reflected from our faces and hearts 
to those about us. | 

The familiar voice of Father Loomis of Lone Rock told 
1s how, no matter how far his feet wander from the old 
home, he always returns to the farm that he “may shake 
hands with God.” 

Then the choir of fresh young voices sang the “Crown- 
ing Day,” after which everybody gave attention to what 
Mr. Jones called not the least religious service of the day, 
the eating of dinner. Family -groups dotted all over the 
hill sampled each other’s fried chicken and pie, and to 
judge by the result found all the samples good. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Simmons of Minneapolis | 
was the principal speaker. He caught the spirit of the 
day and added the vesper touch in an address on the still, 
small voice that brought the blessing in Klijah’s time, after 
the more boisterous methods had failed. It was an ap- 
peal for repose, serenity and quietness, supported by many 
examples from nature and mechanics, showing how quiet 
is the divine way. An ancient sculptor once proposed to 
‘arve a statue out of a mountain, but the divine seulptor 
carves out by the slow process of river and wind and 
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frost, hills that hold cities and forests and farms in their 
hands. This same slow, quiet process is better and surer 
in morals—a reform cannot be brought about in a day 
or a month by loud talking. 

Mr. Allen of Winona, Minn., spoke briefly on the thought 
of God’s nearness to us. Mr. Loomis gave some remin- 
iscences of the fifty years of his active work in the liberal 
field and Miss Bartlett spoke of the just criticism which 
has fallen upen democracy because of its noisy, hurried 
ways. She felt that in order to build up a democracy 
which shall be fixed upon a firm foundation and conimand 
the respect of nations we must begin with the children, 
and work by gentle, slow, natural methods of development. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in a few ringing sentences, 
closed the exercises. His thought was, “The things we 
hold in common are immensely on the increase. This an- 
nual festival gathered on Tower Hill is another attempt 
to increase the property we hold in common. I ask not 
here ‘Where is the Catholic, or the Methodist, or the Pres- 
hyvterian,” though I know such are here, but we sing our 
vlad songs of aspiration together out of throats that be- 
long to all these antecedents. This unfeneed pavilion rep- 
resents a religion that is big enough to welcome all these. 
Wherever life is, wherever force is, wherever law is, 
wherever love is, there is our God, and the offspring of 
that law and love are our associates.” 

The words of the hymn, “Nearer, my God to Thee,’ 
seemed to be very full of meaning as we all stood and 
joined in singing them at closing, and then the benedic- 
tion carried that nearness more deeply into many a heart 
to be stored away and lived out of in the coming busy 
days. ‘Touched once more, oh, Father of love, with a 
sense of the sanctity of the life that now is, may we go 
forth with grateful hearts to utilize the aspirations thou 
dost give us, to renew our relations with thee by deep- 
ening our relations with that which is thine. Help us 
to be brothers and sisters, Father, in thy great temple of 
love, serving the truth as it is given us to see it, doing 
the best we may, that thereby we may receive the bene- 
diction which ever follows upon loyal and loving hearts— 
the peace that passeth all understanding, bow and ever- 


more—amen.”’ f a re ee 


The Tower Hill Summer School. 


Dear New Unrry:—I would like to tell your readers of 
the restful, helpful vacation we found this year at Tower 
Hill, Wis. , 

The buekboard met us at Spring Green Station about 8 
p.m. A drive of three miles in the interesting company of 
the daughter and son of Mr. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones brought us 
“to that land we long had sought’”—Tower Hill. Several 
days of absolute rest helped us get ready for the blowing of 
the bugle Sunday morning, August 9, calling us to the 
pavilion in the woods, without windows or decrs save in 
the elass room end. The pulpit, a section of a mammoth 
oak, was literally covered with vines. Over a large open 
fireplace we read the law abiding “Evolution” carved in 
oak; on the blackboard on either side helpful words from 
the great prophets of modern literature, whom we were to 
study during the week, viz.: Emerson, Lowell, Eliot, Brown- 
ing, Ibsen and Whitman. Perhaps the most forceful, 
Browning’s ‘‘The truth never hurts the teller,” was tem- 
pered with the kindly words from Walt Whitman, “Only 
the good is universal.” 3 

The seats were soon filled. After the reading of the psalms 
and songs the sermon “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
the very manna of life, was fed to the hungry souls by 
J. Lloyd-Jones, the spirit of Tower Hill Summer School. 

On Monday, the day of organization, we had a practical 
talk on the true vacation, a blending of rest and work, the 
importance of regulating the leisure of a people even more 
than their industries. As we separated in a rather wilted 
condition the conductor hurled after us Carlyle’s much- 
needed advice, “Manufacture your own climate’’—the ther- 
mometer registered 97 degrees in the shade. 
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A biographical lecture on Emerson opened the literary 
feast of the week. The readings the following morning 
were principally from Emerson's poems, some very good 
Suggestions on how to study an author, making our knowl- 
edge intensive rather than extensive, also advised a many- 
times reading of Compensation, The Oversoul, The Prob- 
lem, ete., and added, “To become acquainted with Emerson 
is to take a course in spiritual training.” 

The lecture on George Eliot was strong, pure and vig- 
orous. Her masterpieces were taken up, her deep, wide 
scholarship as shown in Romola, the philosophy of Daniel 
Deronda, familiarity and interest in the work problem ay 
Shown by the reading of Felix Holt. yeorge Eliot, the 
devotee, was introduced to us through her poetry. The 
story of Romola was so simply and beautifully told that 
the children in the audience understood and appreciated. 
Mr. Jones was in close touch with the most learned as well 
as the most innocent of his class, which consisted, by the 
way, of teachers, preachers, farmers, doctors, housekeepers, 
business men and women, writers, the leisure class and 
children. For clear insight he placed George Eliot among 
the seers and philosophers—spoke of her inspiration as 
begotten of perspiration. Perhaps the thing that pleased 
us most in this delightful lecture was his conelusion and 
conviction—“Sin there may have been in this life, for ‘to 
err is human,’ but till both sweet and bitter water comes 
from the same fountain, shall I believe that only good can 
come to us from this pure soul.” 

As there was a hungering and: thirsting for Browning : 
scholarly lecture on this poet was followed by quite : 


“-humber of readings, showing his wide scope, art, love, 


patriotism, evolution, ete., wonderful interpretations of his 
masterpieces and their philosophies and beauties. In this 
study we had learned a new dialect, but needed our inter- 
preter to bring out the great qualities of this poet. After 
hearing many fine poems, we still clung with increasing 
fondness to his highest hope, viz., Apparent Failure. 

Lowell, as statesman, citizen, husband and poet was well 
developed, the class in a perfectly free informal way quot- 
ing, talking, suggesting, as they did, during the entire 
SCSSION. 

Can you believe that the lecture on Henrik Ibsen, the 
Norwegian dramatist, was the most delightful and best re- 
ceived of all the course? Not like Paul, demanding. “A 
reason for the hope that is within us,” but a reason for our 
own individual existence, a man happy in all his personal 
relations, yet a brooder over the sins and miseries of the 
Northland. In this Mr. Jones was indeed at his best, his 
subject was living, so little known of him, all added to the 
interest. Ibsen’s Doll’s House brought a storm of dissen- 
sion that the heroine should leave husband, children, home, 
declaring in opposition to husband and tradition that she is 
a human being before being either wife or mother, her first 
duty being to develop a woman’s soul after she discovered 
that she had one. It was a hew doctrine which, those 
desiring their lives to ring true, must settle for themselves. 

A lecture on “the good, gray poet,’ Walt Whitman, called 
out love and admiration for the rough old radical, the 
tender nurse and patriot, but failed to convince the class 
that Whitman was a poet. The grand sweep and swing 
given to some of his “Leaves of Grass,” and “Drum Taps” 
were so much a part of the reader that I found it difficult to 
find where Walt Whitman ended and Jenkin Lloyd-Jones 
began. 

While still living and breathing on this high plain, the 
second Sunday dawned. With it came that charming min- 
ister and woman, Miss Caroline Bartlett of the People’s 
Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., with her beautiful, helpful 
message of The New Day, also Rev. H. M. Simmons, pastor 
of First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, who bid us in 


his full, grand way, listen to “the still small voice.” Mr. 


Jones delighted his audience by his inspiring, eloquent 
closing words, which followed a few other fine talks. 


* Raising worship 
To higher reverence more mixed with love.” 


Several hundred people who came that day hungering 
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for knowledge, found the very air full of inspiration, hope 


and love. I found myself wondering if the work-a-day 


world could ever be commonplace again. 

Prof. Perisho, master of geology in Platteville, Wis., 
Normal, talked to us one evening of the geological location 
of Tower Hill, placing it deep in the Pottsdam sandstone. 


Some of the good people of a devotional turn of mind having — 


insisted for some time that they drank the water from St. 
Peter’s sandstone. 

Mr. Simmons gave a brilliant, witty lecture on O. W. 
Holmes, also a lecture on Olympian games, the latter, we 
are sorry to say, we did not hear. Mrs. Kelly, a deep 
student of Eliot, read a fine paper on Thursday evening on 
the Evolution of Eliot. 

One would think from the quality and quantity of the 
program and this letter, that those two weeks represent 
work only. Not so. The great hills, queer, deep valleys, 
the grand old Wisconsin river sweeping by near the hill, 
the old shot tower, variety in flora and bird life, long drives 
over the country, visits to the Hillside Home School, rains, 
winds, and glorious sunsets all added rest and variety to 
our life there. 

I have said nothing of the pleasant mingling three times a 
day at the well-spread common table. Such quiet rest 
o’nights made a vacation at once helpful to mind and body 
to those who came from Nebraska, Missouri, lowa, Superior 
region, Michigan, Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, ete. This 
was made all the better by the organization of a permanent 
society to sustain this school to be held each August at 
Tower Hill. [See note in news column of this paper. ] 

In the gray morning of August 19 we packed our grips, 
said “Good-bye” to the kindly hospitable band whom to 
know will be always to cherish. May we hope to meet 
many New Unity readers next year. 


Whitewater, Wis. Mrs. Lou E. DEAN. 


It seems to be unmistakable that the cause of peace 
among the nations has perceptibly gained as an outcome 
of the Venezuelan episode; an example of “evil eventuating 
in good” whereof history gives many examples. First of 
all it was discovered that both in England and America 
the portion of the public that makes the governing “senti- 
ment” was in no mood for war; the galleries of the theaters 
and of legislative halls, as well as both floor and gallery 
in Congress, did not at all reflect the controlling spirit on 
either side the great ocean. It is almost amusing to reflect 
upon the queer vision of British statesmen in Parliament, 
seeing so much of the pacific and friendly in President 
Cleveland’s' really irritating, half-threatening. message! 
Here unmistakably the wish is father to the thought. 

The proposition urged by influential men in England to 
establish a Board of Arbitration for the settlement of all 
difficulties between the two English-speaking powers, is 
met on this side of the water in the spiritin which it is 
suggested. Of course there are vital questions which no 
self-respecting nation can submit to such an umpire—that, 
for example, of the unity of its several sections, such as 
secession in the United States, and Irish secession in Great 
Britain and Ireland. But boundary lines, seal claims in 
distant waters, disputes such as were created by the Ala- 
bama episode, in fact nearly every difficulty, can be safely 
and wisely and most economically left to the decision of 
disinterested parties. We may never reach a period of 
universal peace among the nations, but we are nearer the 


kingdom than we were three months ago.—The Christian 
Leader. 


A Thought. 


“Make every thought an act! for only so 
Can thy thought be 
A part of Infinite Wisdom, which creates 
With every thought a fact, and from whose gates 
Of mystery 
The power to be comes with the power to know. 


‘“‘Make every fact a thought! for thus alone 
Can thy act stand 
A part of God’s own acting,—soul-possessed, 
As it was soul-begotten,—made to rest, 
Sublime and grand, 
On His eternity which is thine own.” 


—Howard J. Truman. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—God asks no penance but a better life. 
MON.—’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay, 
'Tis by our follies that so long | 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 
TUES.—Yet see thou, tho’ the realm be His 
He governs it by deputies. 
WED.—In happy hearts are all the sunbeams forged 
That brighten up our weather-beaten world. 
THURS.—The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
HYRI.—Wisdom merely means 
Correction of the angels at the eye. 
SAT.—Yet we must give the children leave to use | 
Our garden tools, tho’ they spoil both tool and 
plant 
In learning. So the Master may not scorn) 
Our awkwardness, as with bungling hands 
We try to up-root the ill, and plant with good 
Life’s barren soil. 


—Hdward Rowland Sill. 


A Memory. 


ADELL G. WELCH. 


I had a sunbeam given to my care; 
O, it was sweet to watch its gladening breath; 
Heaven seemed so near and joy was everywhere, 
But it was claimed by death, O, cruel death! 


And yet he could not take from me heaven’s gift, 
For, tho’ he snatched it from my bleeding breast, 

And tore my heartstrings ’till I moaned with pain, 
Still it is mine, yes, mine, and I am blest. 


One rapt’rous glimpse of so much loveliness 

Had filled my soul with endless songs of praise, 
But to have held it close within these arms, 

So empty now, has hallowed all my days. 


My life, so crowned, is sacred now henceforth; 
My treasure for my guide-star set apart. 
For, tho’ I see it glittering in the heavens, 
I feel it nestling still within my heart. 


_ 


A Bedtime Story for Little Folk. 


“Oh, dear, I wish I wasn’t a little boy,” said Rob. And 
what do you think made him say it? It was because his 
mamma had just told him to put away his blocks and to 
take Prince to the stable and give him some oats. Prince 
is his rocking-horse, and the stable is the corner between 
the rocking-chair and the south window. 

Every night Rob ties Prince to the chair, and holds a 
saucer of bird seed under his nose till he has eaten as much 
supper as a rocking-horse ought to eat. It doesn’t take 
long, and he likes to feed his pony; but he Knows his bread 
and milk are ready by that time, and his bedtime has come. 
That is why he said, “Oh, dear!’ 

“Why, what should I do if I hadn’t any little boy?” said 


mamma; “and what would you do if you hadn’t any little 
bed ?”’ 


Rob thought a minute, and then said: “If I was a little 
bird, I shouldn’t want one. Oh, mamma, may I play I am 
a bird?’ | 

His mamma said, “Yes; you may be a robin.” So he be- 
gan to hop about on the floor, flapping his arms for wings. 
When he was tired of doing that, she told him to stand on 
one foot and put his head down on one side and go to sleep. 
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“Why, mamma,” he said, “I can’t sleep in that way. Be- 
sides, I am hungry.” 

“Are you?” said his mamma. “Well, here are some crumbs 
left from a cookie my little boy had. You may eat them; 
but, if you are a robin, you must sleep as robins do.” 

Rob stood on one foot for two minutes. He thought it 
was an hour, he was so tired; and then he said he would 
rather be a cat, because he could lie down. His mamma 
poured some milk into a saucer, and put it on the floor, and 
said, “Come, Kitty, Kitty!’ but he couldn’t drink it as 
pussy did, and he tipped it over before he had tasted a 
drop. Then he lay down on the rug before the fire. He 
tried to curl himself up in a little ball; but he bumped his 
head, and he couldn’t lie still and purr, though he tried 
very hard. 

In a few minutes he jumped up, and said: “Mamma, I 
don’t want to be a little boy yet. What else can I be?’ 
Mamma smiled, and said, ‘“‘Do you want to be a flower?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rob; “I will be a morning-glory.” He had 
heard his mamma e¢all his baby sister her little morning- 
glory, as she lay cooing to herself in her crib; and he 
thought it was a very sweet hame. 

“Well,” said mamma, “the morning-glories have all gone 
to sleep by this time, so you must come and stand by me, 
and go to sleep, too.” 

Rob went to her, and stood very still to show he was on 
a stem. Mamma put his arm through hers, because that 
flower always puts out little runners to hold on by. Then 
she told him how it twists itself up when its early bedtime 
comes, and Rob shut his eyes so tight and puckered his 
lips so close that his little face was as red as a rose. 

Just then nurse came into the room with a bowl of bread 
and milk; and mamma said, “Shall I sprinkle my flower 
with water, or shall I give my little boy his supper?” 

“Oh! I’ll eat my supper,” said Rob. “I’d rather you'd be 
my mamma than anything else.” 

So he sat in his mamma’s lap while he ate his bread and 
milk; and she told him he was her little robin. : 

And then she washed his face and hands, and called him 
her little kitten, because the mother cat always washes 
her kittens. 

And, when she put on his nightgown, she said he was her 
little flower, and wore a white dress like the other flowers. 

And then she kissed him, and said, “My darling little 
boy ;” and that was the best of all. 

When he had said, ‘‘Now I lay me” and the prayer mamma 
made for him, he asked if he might say one more. Mamma 
smiled, ““Yes;’ and he said,— | 

“Dear Heavenly Father, I thank you for making me a 
little boy.” 

Then he shut his eyes, and in two minutes he didn’t know 
whether he was a bird or a boy or a kitten or a morning- 
glory.—Christian Register. | 


Have you ever watched the icicle as it formed? Have 
you noticed how it froze, one drop at a time, until it was a 
foot long or more? If the water was clean, the icicle re- 
mained clear, and sparkled brightly in the sun; but if 
the water was slightly muddy, the icicle looked foul, and 
its beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are formed. 
One little thought or feeling at a time adds to its influ- 
ence. If each thought be pure and right, the soul will 
be lovely, and will sparkle with happiness; but if impure 
and wrong, there will be deformity and wretchedness.— 
The Myrtle. 


When Spirit unto Spirit speaks, 
Unheeded time or place, 

The date is all eternity, 
The meeting point—all space. 


—Dorothea Lummis. 


“Talking comes by Dature, -: 
Silence, of understanding.” 
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Books and Authors. 


Study Programs. 


Recently we published in full the program pre- 
pared by Mr. Gannett for his winter’s work in 
the Unity club at Rochester. Below we give a less elabor- 
ated program arranged by Mrs. Jennings for her very suc- 
cessful work in Toledo, Supplying numerals for the date 
headings of the original program. At another time 
we will give our readers her program for the Emerson class 
for the current season. 

THE BROWNING CLASS—THIRD YEAR. 
“The common problem—yours, mine, everyone’s— 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be; but finding first 
What may be, then find out how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing.” 
“Genius is always a paradox to those who are without it.” 


ie 


Song—Ask not one Least Word of Praise. 
Reading of Drama (in parts)—A Blot in the ’Secuteheon. 
Topic for Discussion—Conventional Pride—What place has 
it in the economy of society? Delineation of charac- 
ters. 
Song—There’s a Woman like a Dewdrop. 
II. 
Reading of Drama—Colombe’s Birthday. 
The Conflict between Love and Ambition. 
Class Exercise—What was Colombe’s Birthday? 
The Avowal of Valence. 
Discussion—The Unconscious Love of Colombe. 
Description of Drama as played by Lawrence Barrett. 
IIT. 
“God’s in his Heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 
Reading—Poem—Herve Riel. 
Drama—Pippa Passes—Part 1. 
The Plan of Pippa. 
What is the Key-note of the Drama? 
Conversation—The Inner Drama versus the Drama of 
Action. 


IV. 
‘All service ranks the same with God there is no last or 
first.” : 
Drama-—-Pippi Passes—Part II. 
Conversation—Mutual Interdependence. 
Discussion—The power of unseen, unfelt influences. 
Poem—Wanting is—what? 
V. 


Morning with Ibsen. 
Quotations by Class (from Ibsen.) 
Sketch of the Dramatist. 
History of his Works. 
Analysis of, and Selections from, A Doll’s House. 
Ixey-note of the Drama. 
Question—Is the fitness of each character in this drama 
obedient to the key-note of the whole? 
VI. 
“Browning is obscure only in the sense that his thoughts 
are profound.’—Archdeacon Farrar. | 
Poem—Abt Vogler. | 
Analysis by Class—Argument for the Monologue. 
Discussion—The Power of the Recognition of Good. 
Question—Can you account for Browning’s use of the Dra- 
matic Monologue? | 
VII. 


Class Quotations from Browning. 

Poem-—Earth’s Immortalities. | 

Neading of Drama—A Soul’s Tragedy. 
Question—Are the Incidents Historical? 

Analysis of the character of the Ecclesiastic Ogniben. 
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VIIL 
Reading of Drama—Luria. 
Reference to the Guelph and Ghibelline Factions in Italy. 
Delineation of the Character of Luria. 
Discussion—Love, a Spiritual Claim, versus Duty, a Worldly 


one. 
Conversation—The Power of Personality, as emphasized in 
Luria. 


IX de 
Reading of Poems—A Likeness. A Lovers’ Quarrel. The 
Patriot. St. Martin’s Summer. 
‘Topic—-Love, from Browning’s Standpoint. 
Discussion—Do we read Browning for his art, form, per- 
sonality, insight into the human soul, or spirituality? 
xX. 
Quotations from Ibsen-——-By the Class. 


“One’s own heart, that is the world, reereate, ripe for 


the life of God; there must: the vulture of self- 
will be slain; there must the new Adam be born.” 

Analysis and Selections from the Drama of Ibsen entitled 
“SranG. 

Conversation—The Lesson of Incarnate Will derived from 
the Drama. 

Question—What of Ibsen’s Dramatization? 

b. % § 

Reading of Poems—Martin Relph. A Toecata of Galuppi’s. 
Confessions. 

Selections from Nettleship, upon Rrowning’s Leading Po- 
etic Principles. 

Subject for Discussion—The Drama the Touchstone of Hu- 
man Intelligence. 

Article upon Mesmerism. by Berdoe. 

Poem—Mesmerism. | 

All. 

Poems—A Grammarian’s Funeral. Incident of the French 
Camp. Beside the Drawing Board. Tray. The Boy 
and the Angel. 

Reading—Brownine’s Love for Animals. 

Selection from the Shelley Essay. 

ALIT. 

Poem—Saul. 

Analysis of. Verses—By the Class. 

Is this Browning’s grandest poem? 

Questions — What was Saul's sickness? What was the truth 
that flashed across his mind? , 

Discussion—The Effect of Music upon the Nervous Mech- 
anism. 

Reading—Medical Musie.—Disraeli. 

Conversation—All’s Love, vet all’s Law. 

Discussion—Love Solves where Kvuowledge Verplexes. 

XLV. 

Drama of Ibsen, entitled Peer Gynt. 

Give the foundation of Peer Gynt in Norwegian Folk-lore. 

Questions—Was Peer Gynt the incarnation of Fantasy? 
What other lessons does he teach? 

Discussion—Do not parts seem wholes in Ibsen's exaggera- 
tions? | 

Comparison between Ibsen and Browning.—Poet-lore. 

Refiection—‘It is an easy thing to seoff, it would be much 
finer to forbear.” 


Notes and Comment. 


The Joseph Knight Company of Boston announce for 
September 15 “Bacon ys. Shakespeare,” by Edwin Reed, 
member of the Shakespeare Society of New York. Mr. 
Reed presents a complete argument pro and con for the 
information of the general reader, and his book is to be 
replete with textual illustrations and portraits. 


Mr. William George Jordan, who has been associated 
with Current Literature as its editor from its initial number 
in 1888, has resigned his position with that periodical and 
Will hereafter devote himself to original literary work and 
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to the completion of Jordan’s Guide to Poetry and Prose. 
Towards this monumental work, which involves the ecom- 
plete indexing, by subject or important word, of the prin- 
cipal anthologies, books of readings and recitations, school 
readers, and collections of selections published in America 
and Great Britain, 125,000 references have already been 
gathered. 


EKneouraged by the success of the Temple edition of 
Shakespeare, of which 500,000 copies have been sold, the 
Messrs. Dent & Co. in London, and the Macmillan Company 
in this country, will shortly begin the publication of a 
series of the old English dramatists, unexpurgated and 
uniform with the Shakespeare. The same publishers are 
also planning a series of “Temple Classics,” to inelude 
Faust, Bacon’s “Essays,” Moore’s “Utopia” and De Quin- 
eey’s “Opium Eater.” 


I). C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue about September 1 
French Selections for Sight Translation, compiled by. Mary 
Stone Bruce, teacher of French in the High School of New- 
ton, Mass. It will be a little pamphlet of fifteen-line selec- 
tions of a kind similar to those on entrance examinations 
at college, and designed to furnish pupils regular practice 
in sight work, as a preparation for college examination. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for immediate 
issue a new edition of “A Primer of American Literature,” 
by Professor C. F. Richardson of Dartmouth College. This 
book will be thoroughly revised and brought down to the 
current year. It will be increased in size and will include 
an appendix containing the portraits and homes of leading 
American authors. | 

The same publishers announce that fifteen volumes will 
soon be added to their Riverside School Library. This 
library, of which ten volumes were published last May, 
will consist of a series of fifty books of permanent value, 
earefully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly printed, durably 
bound in half leather, prepared with special regard for 
American schools. 

Among these fifteen volumes may be mentioned Dr, John 

f(rown’s “Rab and his I-riends,’” Dana’s “Two Years Bbe- 
fore the Mast,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,’ George Eliot's 
“Silas Marner,’ Hawthorne’s “Wonder-Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales,’ and “The House of the Seven Gables,” 
Hughes’ “Tom Brown's School Days,” Longfellow’s ‘Tales 


of a Wayside Inn,” Swift's “Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag,’ and Milton’s “Minor Poems,” and 


“Three Books of Paradise Lost.” 

All of the books of the Riverside School Library are 
equipped with biographical sketches, notes, and in many: 
cases With portraits and other well-chosen illustrations. 

The prices of the books are so low that they should lic 
within the purchasing power of all teachers and librarians 
who are interested in furnishing the best reading matter in 
attractive and inexpensive form. 


The Bookman for September tells us that Martin J. 
Pritchard, the author of “Without Sin” CH. S. Stone & Co.) 
is the daughter of Lady Monckton. The same journal tells 
us that Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have just received from 
Mr. Clifton Johnson the first batch of photographic views 
of Drumtochty life and character, to be used in the illus- 
trated editions of ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” and “The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne,” now in preparation. These have 
proved to be much more interesting than was even antici- 
pated. Mr. Johnson’s work in the edition of White's 
“Selborne,” published by the Messrs. Appleton last Christ- 
mas, proved him to be no mere photographer, and in the 
series of pictures which he is now taking he shows fine 
eclectic and artistic tastes. To be sure, he has fallen upor 
a most picturesque subject, but it takes the eye of the 
artist to arrange and combine the points of view. 


Messrs. Copeland & Day announce a paper edition of 


“Meadow-Grass,” by Alice Brown, in green paper cover, 


with green edges, at fifty cents. 
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THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SGHOOL.—Our 
readers will find in our correspondence col- 
umns full reports of the work dane by the 
Summer gathering at the summer Tiome of 
the editor of this paper. It is but necessary 
to add here the names of the officers elected 
by the association formed by registered stu- 
dents at the school this year. The member- 
ship of the Association will always consist 
of the registered students each year, the 
fee being fixed at $2 per annum: President, 
Mrs. S. E. J. Sawyer, Creston, Iowa; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Emma E. Underwood, su- 
perintendent of schools for Iowa County, Wis.; 
Prof. E. J. Perisho, of Plattville State Normal 
School; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A. L. 
Kelly, Chicago; Conductor, Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, 
Chicago; Additional Directors, Hon. J. W. 
Rewey, Rewey, Wis.; Prof. B. B. Jackson, Asb- 
land, Wis.; Miss L. Margaret Pryse, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Hon. Alvin Joiner, Polo, I[ll.; Rev. J. C. 
Allen, Winona, Minn.; Miss Grace Terry, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; Dr. H. F. Dean, White- 
water, Wis.; James L. Jones, Mrs. T. J. Clancey, 
Ellen C. Lloyd-Jones, Jane Lloyd-Jones, Thos. 
R. Lloyd-Jones, Mrs. J. R. Greenleaf, Miss Elsie 
Philips, Hillside, Wis.; Miss Maud .Van Buren, 
Van A. Evans, Miss Mary Evans, James Bar- 
nard, Thos. King, Spring Green, Wis.; Prof. 
A. J. Sheuster, Hon. Aldro Jenks, Hon. 
Orville Strong, Arthur L. Jones, A. SB. 
Hearn, Dodgeville, Wis.; Mrs. EK. O. Wes- 
ton, Chicago; Rev. H. M. Simmons, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Anna L. Wright, Oak 
Park, Wis.; Mrs. E. E. Veeder, St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. M. Snow, R. Jolley, Hon. W. A. 
Jones, Mineral Point, Wis.; Perey Terry, 
Madison, Wis.; Prof. A, EK. Barnard, Rey. 
Alice Ball Loomis, Richland Center, Wis.; 
Dorr. Johnson, Dickson, Wis.; Miss C. H. 


Williams, Baraboo, Wis.; Hon. R. L. Joiner, 


Wyoming, Wis.; Committee on Program. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, H. M. Simmons and 
Prof. E. C. Perisho. ‘Their officers were all 
chosen from those who had taken especial in- 
terest in the work of this year. 


JANESVILLE, WIs.—No more. attractive 
bateh of printed material, setting forth par- 
ish activities, has reached our editorial table 
for a long time than that which now lies be- 
fore us, from All Souls Church, of this 
place. The first is a card setting forth the 
pulpit topics for September and October, 
on the reverse side of which is an invitation 
to attend; next is the attractive announce- 
ment of the Culture Club, the aim of which 
is thus expressed, ‘To cultivate a spirit of 
devotion to all that is good and beautiful.”’ 
A series of fortnightly meetings are ar- 
ranged, at which there are five talks on 
evolution, an evening each spent with Walt 


Whitman, Eugene Field, James Russell 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes. Henry D. 
Thoreau. Next we find a cireular letter, 
bristling with vigorous suggestions to his 
parishioners, some points of which we quote 
in our editorial columns, the most impor- 
tant one being, “An Appeal for a Penny a 
Day Mission Fund,’’ to be used in extend- 
ing the word and work of the pastor and 
parish in their immediate vicinity. The 
printed constitution of the Free Religious 
Society of Milton is inclosed, the aim of 
which is to unite “for the promotion of 
goodness, pursuit of truth, and the exercise 
of love.”” Mr. Southworth, the energetic 
pastor, is confident that similar organiza- 
tions will soon be effected ut Evansville, 
Broadhead, and perhaps other points. We 
have always held that the most potent 
missionary work is home missionary work. 
We wish this energetic pastor eminent sue- 
cess, and congratulate him that it is glyen 
him to work with a constituency so intelli- 
gent and loyal. 


LURLINGTON, I1A.—I was requested, as sec- 
retary of our little society here, to make 
out a little report of our year’s work in be- 
half of the liberal cause, and send to THE 
NEW UNItTy. On the 18th of October, 1895, 
a very small number of liberals, represent- 
ing several isms, opened a Sunday school 
in Dr. Hendricks’ office, the good doctor 
offering its use gratis. We carried on the 
Sunday school with about a dozen children 
of the parents who were intensely inter- 
ested, using Rey. Gould’s ‘‘Nature Studies 
aud Beginnings,’’ until the middle of June. 
We also held regular lay service the next 
hour after the Sunday school. Someone 
read a good sermon or chapter of their se- 
lection, and with the singing of some of 
the grand old hymns, we had an interesting 
and elevating time, but few accessions to 
our numbers. In January we found our- 
selves able to hire a large, comfortable hall 
and removed there with the hope of others 
joining us, who had acknowledged their 
sympathy with the movement, but few 
really came, as they seemed to dread break- 
ing their bond with the church society they 
were in. During. the year we had many 
lovely seasons of encouragement and uplift- 
ing by the presence of some very promi- 
nent ministers, who came to encourage and 
preach for us, when they could find the 
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Sunburn, Sprains, 
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and ALL PAIN. 


After hard WORK or 
EXERCISING rub with it 
to AVOID LAMENESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


—Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
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opportunity. Among these were Rey. L.. J. 
Duncan of Streator, Ill.; Arthur M. Judy 
of Davenport, Ia.; Rev. Gould of Chicago, 
and J. B. Dunne of Deshler, Ohio. We had 
many deliberations as to a name for our 
society, and decided finally to call it the 
Liberal Religious Society of Burlington, and 
adopted the following bond of union: Trust- 
ing in the omnipotence of love, we bind 
ourselves together for the purpose of learn- 
ing to love and to serve disinterestedly our 
fellow men. We also formed a Ladies In- 
dustrial Society, which has done good work 
in promoting the welfare of the cause both 
socially and financially. We adjourned in 
the middle of June for the heated term, 
hoping to begin in the fall with renewed 
vigor and persistency. Our president, Mrs. 
N. H. Root, found it necessary on account 
of her removal from Burlington to Chi- 
cago, to resign, much to our dismay, but as 
Mr. J. A. White has accepted the office so 
earnestly thrust upon him, we still keep 
heart, and hope for greater things next 
year. Though our finances are very limited, 
we hope in some way to make the cause 
grow so that we may some day look forward 
to having a minister settled among us. 
Yours in the faith, 
Miss li A. SCOTT, SECY., 
408 S. Ninth St. 


Enough that He who made ecan fill the soul 

Here and hereafter till its deeps o’erflow; 
Knough that love and tenderness control 
Our fate where’er in joy or doubt we go. 
—Anon. 


Beware of Ointments for Ca- 
tarrh that contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tion from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O , 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

cee"Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


Old and New. 


Lavender Leaves. 


The waving corn was green and gold, 
The damask roses blown, 

The bees and busy spinning-wheel 
Kept up a drowsy drone— 

When Mistress Standish, folding down 
Her linen, white as snow, 

Between it laid the lavender, 
One summer long ago. 


The slender spikes of grayish green, 
Still moist with morning dew, 
Recalled a garden sweet with box 

Beyond the ocean’s blue— 
An English garden, quaint and old, 
She never more might know; 
And so she dropped a homesick tear 
That summer long ago. 


The yellow sheets grew worn and thin, 
And fell in many a shred; 

Some went to bind a_ soldier's wounds, 
And some to shroud the dead— 

And Mistress Standish rests her soul 
Where graves their shadows throw 

And violets blossom, planted there 
In summers long ago. 


But still between the royal rose 
And lady-lily tall 
Springs up the modest lavender 
Beside the cottage wall. 
The spider spreads her gossamer 
Across it to and fro— 
The ghost of linen laid to bleach 
One summer long ago. 
Minna Irving. —New England Magazine. 


The Sunshiny Woman. 


When we come to count over the qualities 
that endear our friends to us, almost all of 
us think first of cheerfulness. The sunshiny 
man or woman, who brings a bright word 
or a glad smile with them, are always wel- 
come as the flowers in May. Each heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, each soul has 
its own troubles and trials and yvexations, 
and so we turn to the one who can lighten 
our sadness with the radiance of a cheerful 
spirit. 7 

Sunshine of the soul is largely a matter 
of cultivation, for there are but few so 
fortunate as not to have had some grief. 
The selfish sit down and brood over their 
sorrows. They give themselves up to fits 
of despondency and moodiness, and are kind 
of a moral wet blanket on the pleasures of 
all with whom they come in contact. They 
tell you their sorrows and bedew you with 
their tears until it seems that there must 
be a kind of luxury of woe in which they 
rejoice. 

After all, the cheerful spirit is but an ex- 
ample of “that brave attitude toward life’’ 
of which Stevenson wrote. It is a courag- 
eous bearing of inevitable burdens, a de- 
termination not to fret and not to add to 
the sorrows of the world the griefs of one’s 
own heart. 

A woman who had had many sorrows 
and heavy burdens to bear, but who was 
noted for her cheerful spirits, once said in 
explanation: ‘‘You know I have had no 
money. I have had nothing I could give 
but myself, and so I made the resolution 
that I would never sadden anyone else 
with my troubles. I have laughed and told 
jokes when I could have wept. I have al- 
ways smiled in the face of every misfor- 
tune. I have tried never to let anyone go 
from my presence without a happy word 
or a bright thought to carry with them. 
And happiness makes happiness. I myself 
am happier than I would have been had I 
sat down and bemoaned my fate.’’ 

This gospel of happiness is one that every 
woman should lay to her heart. What it 
means to a man to come home at night to a 
cheerful wife, no one but he who has had 
to fight the hard battle of life knows. If he 
is prosperous, it is an added joy, but it is 
in misfortune that it shines like a star in 
the darkness. A complaining wife can kill 
the last bit of hope and courage in a sorely 
troubled heart, while a cheerful one gives 
new courage to begin the fight over again. 

The mother who lets her children grow 
up to be moody and discontented, subject 
to blues and sulks, is failing in her first 
duty. She is handicapping them in the race 
of life. Cheerfulness is one of the prime 
requisites to success and happiness. The 
sunshiny man or woman has everyone for 
a friend, for ‘‘this sad old earth must borrow 
its mirth, it has sorrow enough of its own.’’ 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


For Brain-Fag 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. S. PARKE, Franklin, Tenn., says: ‘Have 
always found very satisfactory results from it in 


nervous exhaustion, brain fag and prostration of 


various kinds.”’ 


It needs fifty thousand persons to make 
a crowd in St. Peter’s. It is believed that 
at least that number have been present in 
the church several times within modern 
memory; but it is thought that the building 
would hold eighty thousand—as many as 
could be seated on the tiers in the Coliseum. 
Such a concourse was there at the opening 
of the G£cumenical Council in December, 


1869, and at two jubilees celebrated by Leo 


XIIT; and on all three occasions there was 
plenty of room in the aisles, besides the 
broad spaces which were required for the 
functions themselyes.—‘‘St. Peters’ by Marion 
Crawford, in July Century. — e 


Cchermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


el 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura! 
Method.”’ Instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammag 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OOOOOOOOOO 


University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota 
North-Western University 
Lake Forest University ana 
Beloit College. 


OOOOSOOOOOSO 


MESSRS. WAY & WILLIANIS offer to any 
person securing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
(250) NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 
UNITY free tuition for one year to any of the 
above institutions, and ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS ($100) in cash additional. To anyone 
securing ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY (150) 
new subscribers, they offer FREE TUITION as 
above. To persons securing less than these 
numbers a commission of 25 per cent. will be 
allowed on all subscriptions turned in. 

Checks and post office orders must accom- 
pany all lists and should be made payable to 
WAY & WILLIAMS. The subscription price is 
two dollars ($2.00) per year. This offer will 
be held open until January 1,1897. For sample 
copies, subscription blanks and for further in- 


| formation address WAY & WILLIAMS, 1651 
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Rehoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound-in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
WIPE AN BM oN cae lane ive Cesk Veriave $1.50. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 

A_ Boston Minister writes:—‘‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look’ book is beautiful. Weare buying it by the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.” 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heav y embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


—By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,— 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,’ Kte. 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction: The: New Bible; 1. EHrrors in 
the Bible; IT. What the Bible Claims Jor Itself; 
III. The Bible as Authority; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


He has been very succesful, and his book is 


one oepenny to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradition 
and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial 
worth of what criticism leaves unharmed of 
literary value and spiritual quickening. —7'he 
New World. 3 

286 PAGES, CLOTH, $1.00 


A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


Rev. W. D. Simond’s New 
Volume of 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Contains earnest and able discussions of 
some of the greatest questions 
now before the public. 


PAPER 50 CENTS. 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout, 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 


THE MONADNOCK, 


to $6,000. 


The Wanderer. 


Upon a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 

And to my listening ear the lonely thing 

Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came that shell upon that mountain 
height? 


Ah, who can say 
Whether there dropped by some too eare- 
less hand, : 
Or whether there cast when ocean swept 
the land, 


Kre the Eternal had ordained the day? 


Strange, was 
deep, 
One song it sang,— 
Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 
Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide,— 
Kver with the echoes of the ocean rang. 


it not? Far from its native 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away,— 
So do I ever, wandering where I may,— 
Sing, O my home! Sing, O my home! of 
thee. 
—Kugene Field. 


A Good Child 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are de- 
veloped by use of proper food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant’s 
food; so easily prepared that improper feeding 
is inexcusable and unnecessary. 


One of the oldest servants in the employ 
of the United States government is an aged 


negress, Sophia Holmes, who serves as jani- 


tress in the treasury building. The story 
of her life is quite romantic. Her husband, 
a Slave, accompanied his master to the war 
as a body servant, and when the master 
was killed; the negro seized _ his _ rifle 
mounted his horse, and led the column on 
to victory. The black man’s body was rid- 
dled with bullets; and he died within two 
months, leaving Sophia with two children 
to support. Prominent men in Washington 
secured work for her among the women who 
were called ‘‘Uncle Sam’s scrub brigade,”’ 
she being assigned to the treasury building. 


One night, when sweeping, she found a box 


packed with bank notes that had been over- 
looked in locking up the vaults at the end 
of the day’s work. She trembled with ex- 
citement, knowing that the contents of the 
box must be exceedingly valuable, and did 
not dare to go home to her children. Wvyen- 
ing came on, midnight passed, and at two 
o'clock in the morning the old woman was 
startled by hearing Gen. Spinner going to 
his office. He had a dream that something 
was wrong at the treasury, and was so rest- 
less that he rose and went down to the 
building. Sophia followed him, told her 
story, and was kept a prisoner until the 
money was counted. The box contained 
$180,000. Then she was sent home in Gen. 
Spinner’s carriage, and was afterward re- 
warded with a position for life. When asked 
if she was not tempted to take some of 
the notes, she said proudly, ‘‘I’d rather leave 
my children the legacy of a white soul than 
all the gold and bank notes the treasury 
ever held.’’—Congregationalist. 


During alterations to Trevor Hall, Llan- 
gollen, North Wales, the workmen found in 
the-roof 160 $25 bank of England notes and 
a bank book containing deposits amounting 
The money is believed to have 
lain there for seventy-two years. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, so tens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by preness sin 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


years by millions of mothers | 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. For Terms, Address 
Miss R. 8. Rrog, A. M., Miss M. E. Begepy, A. M., 
Principals. 479-481 DEARBORN AV., CHICAGO. 
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: Would _ Have 
Dimpled Cheeks. 


and a Well-Rounded Form ? 3% 
USE THE 


FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT 


as ground by 
the Franklin 
Mills. It is a 
flesh (not fat) 
producer, hav- 
ing allthe nour- 
ishing wealth 
of the wheat berry. Toretain 
these nutritive values the 
darker food elements remain ; 
hence it is a little off white. 
Makes wholesome, easily di- 
gested bread, brain, mus- 
cles, bone and nerves. 7 


lf your grocer does not keep it 

send oa Wile name with your order 

—we will see that you are supplied. 
- See that the Flour ordered bears 
ourlabel; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE: 


* Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 3 
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Golden Yellow. Larger and Sacelas than wey sel Finest 
Flower for Winter. Frost Proofand Thrives in any Window. 


Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after plant- 
ing, either in soil, sand or pesos and water. May be 
hadin bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing 
several eprtes. © e exquisite beauty and fragrance of 
which will surpass everything o introduce it we 
willsend (together with 64-page Catalogue and sample 
ee y of ‘‘Ma Power with two lovely colored plates,) 

ot pron T » 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25e. 
Our CATALOGUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 

ofall Lode ot Poets and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 
Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed FRKE to all who ap ag & ’Choic- 
est yacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other ulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write foritat once. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y, 
Prince Wolkonsky’s 
.AGATESSES... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN.) 
{12 pages, neatly bound in 


white embossed paper cover.... 


Price Reduced to 25c. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


September 3, 1896 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cteties in Chicago. | 


ALL Souts CuurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CourRGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MeEsstAuH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Haut, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building,- 18 Van Buren 
sureet. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAtAnH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParRK UNITY CourcH (Universal- 
ist) KR. EF. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 aA. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM, Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pau.’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SinaI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 


Unitarian and other Activities. 175. 


Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK —_ 
WATERFALLS. - 


Yellowstone Park is the great play- 
eround of the water nymph. It revels 
in rills, mountain brooks, rivers, both 
hot and cold, and lakes. It leaps 
about the great cataracts, disports it- 
self in the rapids, flits through the 
veils of spray that gracefully sway 
hither and thither, and plays in the 
hundreds of cool trout streams that 
wind from sunlight to shadow, from 
cafion to meadow. But it finds its 
highest joy in the myriad waterfalls 
that abound. Here it abandons itself 
to pleasure supreme. And what won- 
der, when such cataracts, falls and 
cascades are there.. Everywhere you 
find them. At the Grand Cafion are 
the majestic, deep-toned thunders of 
the Upper Falls 109 feet, and the 
Lower Falls 308 feet high. Between 
the two, Crystal Cascade tumbles 
down a deep, dark glen into the river. 
Over near Yancey’s is beautiful Tower 
Falls. Isolated in locality, it has for 
companions the many black, needle 
like towers that are so stately. Near 
Norris Geyser Basin are the Virginia 
Cascades that go pirouetting down a 
gentle declivity, alongside the road. 
At the head of Golden Gate is the lit- 
tle Rustic Falls that glides with gentle 
murmur down into the cafion. Gibbon 
Falls, in the heart of the wild Gibbon 
Cafion, is a wide fan of foam and water 
sliding down the black, slippery rocks 
for a distance of 80 feet still further 
into the depths of the range. 

If one will take horse and ride from 
Mammoth Hot Springs up the East 
Gardiner River road for three miles 
he will be repaid by a sight of two or 
three lovely falls, deep among glens 
and mountain cafions. Overhung by 
dark rocks and mountains, with only 
the green trees for friends and com- 
panions they are beautiful pictures in 
the midst of wild and rugged scenes. 

Besides these there are many more, 
some easily accessible, others far 
within the hills, that must be searched 
for by- the hardy explorer. They are 
gems born to blush unseen, except to 
him who goes in search of them, and 
at the same time derives pleasure and 
health from their pursuit. 

Send Chas. S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., 6 
cents for Wonderland ’96, that de- 
scribes this beautiful land. 


HE FEDERALIST, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . : : 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 


those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. 


YOU WILL REALIZE 


THAT “THEY LIVE 


WELL.WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


. & 
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Climax Dish Washer. 


Welead themall. Seeour 
FREE jist of testimonials. Best 


Machine made. More of 
f ie Gl) 


them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
apg: of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


Summer Homes. 


Inthe Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are located 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the ‘‘full dress for 
dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the perfection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 

oints of interest are within a short distance from 

hicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
far away from the “busy marts of civilization” 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, by frequent trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. | 


JUST OUT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
erase of this character ever issued. Sen 

ree on ad mE to C. K. Wilber, A. G. P..A. 
Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
July 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 
ber Ist. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 
desired. A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Circular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


‘Yours 
‘for Health 


The 
Sait River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- 
S tudes constant sunshine. 

O 
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© senger Department of Santa Fe Route, © 
contain such complete information rel- 
® ative to these —_— as invalids need. 
© The items of altitude, temperature, 
humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 
© of living, medical attendance, social ad 
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: patients who seek a e of climate. 


oO CHICAGO. G. P. A., A., T. & S. F, Ry. 
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